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VIEW NEAR RANGOON. 


The above engraving represents 

glake and sacred grove near Ran- 
oon. The numerous spires which 
wre seen On both sides of the water, 
we pagodas, or religious struc- 
tures built by the Burmans in honor 
oftheir idol Guadama. ‘This beau- 
tiful spot was the scene of one of 
the battles between the British and 
Burmese, about twenty years ago. 
Mr. Malcom frequently visited one 
of the principal pagodas when at 
Rangoon, and thus speaks of the 
worship : 

“No priests are in official attend- 
ance, nor, indeed, did I ever see any 
there performing their own worship. 
The act of worship is called shee-ko, 
though the name is ofien given to 
the mere act of prostration which 
accompanies it. Every one brings 
apresent, often a bunch of flowers, or only a few green 
wigs, plucked on the way; but generally the nicest eat- 
ables, ready cooked, beautiful bunches of flowers, arti- 
desof raiment, &c. The amount of offerings here is 
ery great. Stone vases, some of which will hold fifty or 
iixty gallons, stand round the pagoda, into which the de- 
votees carefully lay their leafy plates of rice, plantains, 
ukes,&c. As these are successively filled, appointed 
persons from among the pagoda slaves empty them into 
their vessels, assorting the various kinds. The beautiful 
fowers remain all night, and are swept out in the morn- 
ing. No one ever objected, however, to my gathering 
them at pleasure. A gift once deposited is no more re- 
guided. I have seen crows and dogs snatch the cift ere 
ihe offerer had well done his prayers, without the shadow 
dfresistance being offered.” 





~ fAoral Tales. 


THE FOUNDLING. 

How often have I longed for the uplifiing of that veil 
rhich shrouds my birth in darkness!) How many a mid- 
night hour have I passed in intense yearnings for one mo- 
went’s glimpse of those first brief hours of my existence,- 
when I still lay folded in a mother’s arms, and felt her 
wiembrace! The indulgence of such feverish thoughts 
was wont to be followed by dreams of mingled agony and 
iy, fom which I awoke only to experience more fully 
theloneliness of my degraded position. 

Myearliest recollections are connected with a cottage 
inthe county of Wicklow, where I formed part of a nu- 
merous family of children, under the care of a woman 
vhom we all addressed by the endearing name of mother. 
Nurse Conolly (so she was called by the neighbors,) be- 
bnged to a class which isnot uncommon amoung Protest- 
ants in the eastern parts of Ireland ; removed from the pov- 
tly of the cotter, and yet not wealthy enough to rank 
mong farmers. 

On her husband’s death, she was left in possession of a 
fw acres of land, which, under her prudent care, be- 
tame a source of comfort to her family. Her dwelling 
8 not of that squalid kind, too often found by the way 
tide in Ireland. It contained four rooms, the largest of 
which served the united purpose of kitchen and sitting- 
tom for the whole household. Adjoining this apartment 
"sa smaller one, appropriated to the use of her son and 
‘oor three boys, who formed part of her charge; and 
helow garreis situated over these were occupied by 
Nurse Conolly and her daughter, with a little band of 
testitute children, who were committed to her care, hav- 
lgbeen sent out by a charitable institution in Dublin, 
at they might enjoy the advantages of fresh air and a good 
omely education. And truly Nurse Conolly was worthy 
{the trust reposed in her; for she was a conscientious, 
ind-hearted woman, who watched as sedulously over our 
bealth and well being as if we were her own home-born 
thildren. Under her care we were trained to habits of 
der, cleanliness and industry ; and while our fare and 
ithing were of the cheapest kind, there was nothing 
‘enly or rude in their arrangements. We rose with 
Ne early dawn, and afier sharing in her household labors, 
tnd partaking of brown bread and milk. for our breakfast, 
"ehastened to the parish school, bearing with us our 
ome, as we did not return home until four or five o'clock 

¢ afternoon, The intermediate hours were divided 
‘ween “* books, and work and healthful play,” so that our 






































































































































spirits were still fresh and gay, as we scampered home- 
ward over fields and hedges; nor lingered on our way, un- 
less when tempted by the wild rose or the butterfly toa 
chase or ascramble. If the delay had been a Jong one, 
Nurse Conolly would surely be found at the garden wick- 
et, straining her eyes in the direction of the school; and 
ever and anon glancing at the flowers, which were her 
pride as well as her pleasure; for, (as she was sometimes 
heard to boast) the quality often stopden to admire her 
whitewashed cottage, with its trailing roses and honey- 
suckles. 

At such times a gentle reproof awaited us. ‘Sure, 
childer, I thought you were gone astray entirely; and the 
praties are boiled to rags by this time. I ought to be after 
chastising ye for your misbehaviour.” But a word of ex- 
planation sufficed to pacify the good dame, and we failed 
not to do justice to the potatoes, over-done as they might 
be, after they had been thrown out on a deal table, so 
white and clean, that the daintiest lady in the Jand need 
not have turned away from our evening repast. As soon 
as the household work was done, we plied our needles and 
learned our tasks for the morrow; uor was the evening 
far advanced, when the family Bible being opened, a 
chapter was read aloud, verse by verse, each one bearing 
a part in its perusal. ‘This was followed by a short and 
simple prayer, after which we retired to rest. 

Such was the tenor of our peaceful and yet busy life, 
whose course, unmarked save by the petty troubles inci- 
dent to humanity, and ofien enlivened by those cheap 
pleasures which the country affords, was full of healthful 
enjoyment both to our minds and bodies. I have a faint 
remembrance of my early childhood, as having been a time 
of unalloyed happiness. Even now, I can recall the little 
poultry-yard, whither my kind nurse allowed me to accom- 
pany her, with oats in my apron for her family of chick- 
ens; and the small spot of waste ground wherein we used 
to stick twigs of mayflower and sweetbrier, calling it our 
garden—an indulgence given to the yourtger children oc- 
casionally, ** by way of kéeping them out of harm’s way.” 
At that time, my little world of thought was an unclouded 
one, but too soun ‘fa change came o’er the spirit of my 
dream.” 

How well do I remember the first perplexing idea which 
occurred to disturb my mind, and to eimbitter my whole 
being! Ihad nearly completed my fourth year, when one 
of our orphan group was attacked by pulmonary disease; 
and the village doctor having advised a temporary removal 
to her native air, her widowed mother was sent for; and 
on her arrival, the child flew into her aris, weeping with 
joy, while the poor woman lavished on her daughter such 
fond expressions of anxiety and love, that we all stood 
gazing at her with silent emotion. On their departure, 
my heart felt heavy, as it had never been before, and the 
depression of my spirits was soon noticed by Nurse Con- 
olly, who, in her kind, brusque way, inquired, ‘* Arrah, 
then, child! what ails ye, that ye lave the victuais untouch- 
ed? Is it sick, sore, or sorry that ye be?” 

‘* Oh, mother,’’ I replied, ‘‘ have I got a mammy like 
Kate Terry, who is gone away to-day? Tell me, where 
is my mammy ?” said [, while the tears trickled down my* 
cheeks, 

“* Don’t be after talking such nonsense,” was her an- 
swer. ‘‘ Sure haven’t ye got me for a mammy, and isn’t 
thatenough for ye? Ain’t1 as good as any mammy. Kate 
Terry has got?” 

“ Yes, you are very good to me, but I want a mammy of 
my own. Where is she?” 


I won’t answer one of them,” said the nurse, looking more 
stern than ever I had seen her before ; so that I dared say 
no more, but crept to bed, where I soon sobbed myself 
to sleep. 

This was a new era in my life. The existence of sor- 
row had scarcely been known to me before. Now I be- 
gan to feel its withering influence on my own being. The 
thought of “ my own mammy ” would often disturb and 
perplex me; but the crowning misery was yet to come. 
About two years afterwards, as a young lady was one day 
visiting our cottage, she patted my head, and looking at 
me very kindly, inquired of our nurse, “ Who is this nice 
little girl, Nurse Conolly ?” 

** She is called Mary Hammond, please your ladyship.” 

“She looks delicate. Is anything the matter with her?” 
_ “Oh, ma’am, that sort of children are a sickly race en- 
tirely; but there’s not a ha’porth the matter with her ; 
and in troth she is not like the most of them, for she is a 
mighty genteel child, and very tender-hearted Jike.” 

‘Poor child!” rejoined the lady with a look of pity ; 
and asked, ‘‘ Have you any more foundlings under your 
care, nurse?” 

‘*Ouly two: and thankful enough I am notto have more 
of them, for I have had a power of trouble with some of 
them before now. Come here Sally Loman and Nan- 
ny Creed—come, show yourselves to the Jady,” con- 
tinued nurse, addressing herself to the only two girls of 
our family, for whom I felt a secret dislike—not that they 
had ever been unkind to me; but little children, without 
being able to define their feelings, usually shrink from 
coarse, low minded people ; and such were the two girls 
now called over by Nurse Conolly. ‘lhey were often in 
disgrace at school for their idleness and stupidity, and at 
home they were disliked on account of their sulkiness and 
their untidy ways. Aud these were my fellows, belong- 
jing to the same proscribed race! differing from their 
companions in some way which was an enigma to me, 
but which, from its very mystery, was all the more fearful 
to my childish imagination. This new glimpse of my de- 
graded position brought with it a weight of misery 4 had 
never felt befure. 1 lay awake the following night, recall- 
ing all that had passed between my nurse and her visitor; 
and strange as it may seem, even the praise that had 
been bestowed on me was gall and wormwood to my 
soul, for I felt humiliated at belonging to a class from 
which it was esteemed an honor to differ. 

Few people are aware of the depth of thought and 
wretchedness that may dwell within the heart of a young 
child, unknown to those who occupy the same house, and 
all around the same hearth. Happy for such a one if 
there be_ at hand some tender but experienced friend, who 
may gently probe the wound, and pour bfli into its hid- 
den recesses! ‘There was no living being to whom I 
could Jook for information or comfort. The remembrance 
of nurse’s stern manner on a former occasion withheld 
me from applying to her; and | shrank from making in- 
quiries of my companions, through a fear of their scorn or 
raillery. So 1 resolved to conceal all my bitter thoughts ‘ 
within myself, and this self-concentration elicited the. Ja- 
tent pride of my character; so that, from being the play- 
ful favorite of the household, 1 gradually became shy, sen- 
sitive and proud. It was not long before Nurse Conolly 
observed the change, and expressed her anxiety lest 
“something amiss should have come over me;” but her 
kind words, which formerly had been so grateful to me, 
were now unwelcome, as they seemed to me only pity in 
disguise; even as the pure fresh air, which is life to the 
healthy man, becomes poison to any part of his body 
which may have grown sensitive from the infliction of a 
wound, 

Time wore on; and in spite of the one dark shadow 
which was cast arouud my path, life had many a blithe. 
and joyous hour for me; for there is a happy buoyancy in 
youth which bears it up, even. when passing through the 
deepest and most troubled waters, so that it sinks not, 
but rather gathers strength from each trial, to rise more 
elastically above the next; even like those tiny skiffs which, 
we may often have watched with fear, as they descended 
into the deep furrows of the ocean, and then anon we be- 
held them riding triumphantly over the giant-crested wave, 
as if exulting in their conquest over difficulty and danger, 
Many such hours of triumph were mine, when I found 
myself the acknowledged superior of those around me in 
every work of skill and in every intellectual acquirement. 

At our yearly school examination, I often detected the 
teacher’s eye turn unconsciously to me, when any difficuls. 
question required an answer; and at the annual feast that 
followed I' was frequently noticed by the visitors, whose 
ill-timed praise not only increased my pride, but made me 
the object of envy to my companions. On our return 








‘Go along, child, and ask no more such questions, for 


from one of these school festivals, I was displaying my. 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











prizes to our nurse, with a spirit perhaps over-elated by 
success, when her son and daughter entered the room. 
Henry Conolly was then a youth of eighteen, his mother’s 
pride and darling: Norah was about my own age. She 
was a good-humored, kind-hearted girl of fifteen, whose 
chiet failing was an impetuosity of temper, which occa- 
sionally impelled her to utter words which she would af- 
terwards vainly long to recall. At the moment she was 
anuoyed at her failure in the morning’s examination, and 
the sight of my prizes by no means tended to soothe her 
temper. Wer mother unfortunately inquired where were 
her prizes. 

« My prizes indeed! Sorry a prize I have to show. Some 
people are mighty clever in ingratiating themselves with 
the quality ; but afier all, it may be that they pity the poor 
creature who was thrown on the wide world without a 
skreed to her back or a friend to look after her. They 
who are born of honest parents, don’t want these things,” 
said she scornfully, while taking up a neat chintz frock 
which Jay upon her mother’s lap. 

My heart was swelling with rage and pride as she utter- 
ed these taunting words, and I knew not what bitter retort 
I might have been tempted to make, but that Henry, lay- 
ing his hand on her arm, said in an earnest tone—‘‘Are 
you not ashamed of yourself, Norah, for speaking such 
cruel words to her, just because she is cleverer and pret- 
tier than yourself? IfGod gave you honest parents, it is 
no merit of yours, remember; and no matter how Mary 
came into the world, she is the jewel of the parish, so she 
is; aud { won't let any one insult her as long as my name 
is Henry Conolly. Don’t take on so, dearest Mary,” 
added he, on seeing the tears roll down my cheeks, 
“every body loves you; even Norah does, though her 
tongue is somewhat over-hasty now and then. Are you 
not sorry, dear Norah,” said he soothingly to his sister— 
“are you not sorry to vex poor Mary? Come, both of 
you kiss one another, and forget all that is past.” Saying 
this, he drew us both together, and Norah muttering some 
excuse, we embraced, and were at peace. 

Although Nurse Conolly was by no means pleased at 
her daughter being ‘‘ set down,’’ as she called it on my 
account, yet she could not be angry with her favorite 
Henry; and therefore contented herself by saying that 
he was “atrifle too hard on his own sister ;’’ adding, 
however, with a smile, that “ the minister himself could 
not have spoken more finely” than he did. Henry 
looked grave, and taking up his book, sat down in the 
corner of the window, where he was wont to pursue his 
studies. If Nurse Conolly indulged a mother’s pride in 
her only son, others there were in the parish who thought 
no less favorably ofhim than she did. About two years 
before the time now alluded to, his education being com- 


ébs ° : 4 
pleted at the minister’s school, his master, a man of worth 


and ability, offered to instruct him in Greek and Latin if 
he would assist him for two or three hours daily in 
teaching the younger boys. This offer was joyfully 
accepted by Henry, who henceforth devoted every leis- 
ure moment to his new studies; and-through the kind aid 
and counsel of our pastor, it had recently been settled 
that Henry should enter Trinity College as a sizer, pre- 
paratory to his undertaking the office of missionary in 
Canada, to which he was prompted by an earnest Cesire to 
do good, as well as by a thirst afier seeing strange lands. 

It was a proud, and yet sad day for his mother, when 
she saw him dressed in his new black coat, and setting 
out with the weekly carrier to Dublin. It seemed to her, 
she said, as though her right hand were cut off, and the 
joy of her heart taken from her. Her tears flowed abun- 
dantly, and all my proud ungrateful thoughts vanished as 
I beheld her sorrow, and knew how truly it was my own. 
But she needed not to conceal her sorrow ; whereas J trem- 
bled lest it should be suspected that I felt his loss more 
acutely than the other girls of the household, knowing 
that the finger of scorn would be lifted against the out- 
cast foundling, who should presume to identify her joys 
and sorrows with those of an ‘‘ honest-born’’ youth, 

It was about this time that the curate of our parish hav- 
ing recently married, his lady undertook the instruction 
of some girls in psalmody ; and 1 among others, was de- 
sired to attend weekly at her house to receive lessons in 
singing. There was a calm, gentle penetration in this 
lady’s look, which attracted, and yet awed me. On the 
ensuing Sunday, when I entered the school-room, where 
we were wont to assemble fur an hour in the morning, 
it gave me pleasure to see her seated as teacher of the 
head-class to which T belonged. Her eye rested so kind- 
Jy on us all, as if it were her office not only to instruct, 
but to comfort us, that our young hearts could not but 
expand under the influence of her sunny mind. Nor was 
her intercourse with us confined to the hours of instruc- 
tion; for she visited us weekly at our homes, and took 
many opportunities of seeing us alone at her own house, 
when she inquired kindiy concerning our plans and pros- 
pects. Mrs. Boyd soon gained an unbounded influence 
over me. 
me. Whenever my forlorn position in life was alluded to 
by others, I felt my cheeks glowing with pride and shame ; 
but when she gently touched this chord of sadness, my 
whole heart responded to her sympathy, and bursting into 
tears, I fell at her knees, and buried my face in her lap. 

It would be impossible for me to detail the many deeds 
fof kindness I received from this excellent lady; her re- 

proofs, so gentle ; her forbearance, so tender ; her advice 
and aid, so judiciously bestowed ; and, above all, the af- 
fectionate wisdom with which she guided me to Him, who 
alone can heal the broken-heart; and of whom she de- 
lighted to speak as my heavenly Father. Oh how sweet 





I felt that she not only loved, but understood . 





was that name of Father to one who knew no earthly pa- 
rent! She also taught me that self-respect, so far from 
being akin to pride, was best cherished in a humble heart; 
and thatthe safest cure for a morbid sensitiveness was 
the diligent fulfilment of each practical duty which lay in 
my path, To crown all, having learned that the term of 
my school-girl life was nearly ended, and that my destina- 
tion (in common with ** most people of my sort,”) was to 
be bound apprentice to some farmer’s wife, she received 
me for a year as an inmate of her house, prepared me 
carefully for the office of a nursery governess, and finally 
placed me in her eldest sister’s family, where I had the 
charge of three charming little children, who were my 
pupils and companions during the larger portion of each 
day. 

My position was an enviable one and I felt truly grate- 
ful to my benefactress for having procured me so desira- 
ble a home. It would have been a happy one, but that I 
feltone aching void, which no outward advantage could 
supply; I felt alone in the world. All those around me 
had some beloved friends who rejoiced in their weal, and 
wept when they were sad; but the painful conviction 
would often force itself upon me, that my life was not 
needful to the happiness of any fellow being, and that my 
death would cause no blank in any human heart. Deep- 
ly sensible as I was of the kindness which was lavished on 
me, I longed to be loved for my own sake, without any 
admixture of pitying regard. The image of Henry would 
often present itself to me as one whose affections was of 
the kind I yearned for; but we had not met for many a 
long day, and it seemed doubtful whether his watchful 
kindness might not have sprung from a desire to protect 
the friendless, and might therefore have faded away, dur- 
ing absence, into a cold remembrance of early regard. 
This thought cast a shadow over the brightest moments 
of my past life, and embittered the present blessings of 
my lot. ( To be Continued.) 





History and Biography. 


ORIGINAL, 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


anp History or THE American Revo .ution.—No. 15. 
1777. Taking of Philadelphia by the British—Surrender of 
Burgoyne. 

We have mentioned that Gen. Howe’s proclamation 
had induced many of the people of New Jersey to seek 
protection by taking the oath of allegiance to the King. 
When Washington found his arms successful in New Jer- 
sey, he issued a counter proclamation, commanding all 
persons who had received protection from the British com- 
mander to deliver them up, and take the oath of allegiance 
to the United States, or else to withdraw forthwith within 
the enemy’s lines. And, as, instead of receiving protec- 
tion, the British and Hessian troops had plundered and 
burnt, and committed the grossest outrages upon the in- 
habitants, wherever they went, the militia flew to arms 
with the greatest alacrity and determination. Washing- 
ton’s efforts during the winter were directed to the re- 
cruiting of the army. 

The American prisoners in New York, had been so 
badly treated, and so poorly supplied, that a large propor- 
tion of them sunk under their sufferings and died; and in 
the spring, the rest were sent to Washington’s camp so 
enfeebled and broken down, that he refused to return for 
them an equal number of healthy British soldiers. Gen. 
Howe remonstrated, and for some time the exchange of 
prisoners was interrupted. 

In April, the British commander commenced operations 
by sending 2000 men under Gov. Tryon, to Danbury, Ct., 
to destroy some military stores. They were bravely met 
by the militia, who harrassed them on their march, and 
drove them back to their boats. The British increased 
their forces in New Jersey. A vessel now arrived from 
France, with 24,000 muskets for the American army. 
Washington left his head quarters at Morristown, and 
took his stand at Middlebrook, nine miles from Bruns- 
wick, where he maintained a strong position, in which 
Gen. Howe would not venture to attack him. He tried 
various manouvres to draw him from this position, in vain. 
At length he retreated to Amboy, as though he would 
leave New Jersey, and Washington, supposing he might 
be going up the Hudson, advanced towards him, when 
Gen. Howe suddenly turned back to meet him ; but Wash- 
ington perceived it in time to regain his position at Mid- 
dlebrook. But he was still much perplexed to under- 
stand the designs of the enemy. -He heard that a fleet was 
preparing at New York, for some expedition by water, 
and also that Gen. Burgoyne was approaching with a for- 
midable army from Canada, to attack Ticonderoga; and 
whether Gen. Howe was preparing an expedition up the 
Hudson river to meet him, or to attack Philadelphia, was 
a matter of doubt, which perplexed him, and obliged him 
to maintain a middle position, from which he could march 
either way, as occasion might require. But in July, Gen. 
Howe left New Jersey, and embarked at sea, so that it 
was no longer doubtful that he was going to attack Phila- 
delphia. Washington therefore; marched his army to the 
banks of the Delaware, where he resolved to remain till 
he should receive further intelligence of the movements of 
the British. While waiting, he spent a few days with 
Congress at Philadelphia, where he met Lafayette; who 
with noble generosity, had come over from France at his 
own expense, and offered his services to the patriots 
cause without compensation. His offer was accepted, 





and he was appointed Major-General, though not quite 9) Hi nother, 
years of age. Washington invited him to make his head ene iM 
quarters his home, and the most intimate friendship ite “JT hav 
after subsisted between them. ‘fluence. 
In the meantime, Gen. Burgoyne, who had been sent s jebe w 
to the command of the British forces in Canada, set out . accus 
early in the spring to attack Ticonderoga, with the des; D sions 
of penetrating the country, and.taking possession ofall the i ressiol 
important posts on the Hudson river, and uniting with the oe 
British army at New York. He first sent out a procly . land: 
mation, calling on the people to return to their allegiance Mpaih my | 
and threatening to let loose the Indians upon those who ouse iS N 
did not ; which only had the effect to exasperate the peo Mimmains js 
ple. His forces, including Canadians, Tories, and Jp. siaht I we 
dians, amounted to about 10,000 men. They appearey often 
under the walls of ‘Ticonderoga on the first of July ; when MBs me slet 
the garrison, seeing the great superiority of the British pe journe 
forces, abandoned the fort, with great loss of arms and Mime! throug! 
provisions, and retreated from one fort to another, ag the Mlmirht of th 
British advanced, obstructing, in every possible way, the re, took 
march ofthe enemy, till at length they came to Suillwater lec! dow 
near Saratoga; and the British army arrived at Fort Ey letely ov 
ward, on the Hudson river, the 30th of July. But noy Mier voice; 
Gen. Burgoyne found himself in a critical condition, Hg Myst into 
was in an enemy’s country, where it was scarcely possi. yees just 
ble to procure any provisions; and his army was dimip. Miwked G 
ishing with losses, and the desertion of. the Canadians, every pa 
Tories and Indians ; while that of the Americans was jp. Mibpuld pray 
creasing by the militia, who assembled from all parts, and 
by a reinforcement under Gen. Gates, who had been ap. 
pointed to the command by Congress. To obtain sup. 
plies, Gen. Burgoyne sent a detachment to Bennington, When a 


to take possession of some military stores collected there, ght, of sl 

















Butthey were bravely attacked and completely routed, d, she s} 
by Gen. Stark, with some militia from New Hampshire, Upon 
Their next operation was an attempt to take Fort Schuy- ,“ Must 


ler, which was also unsuccessful; and on the appearance st die, 


of Col. Arnold with a reinforcement, they made a precip mid.” 
itate retreat. These successes gave an entirely new as i ght th: 
pect to the affairs of the Americans, and turned the tide Maeeom™™un 
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mind 
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ntly afi 


the other way. 

Gen. Burgoyne, having with great effort obtained thirty 
days’ provisions, crossed over the Hudson, in order to at 
tack the American army. On the 19:h of Sept., an ob 


stinate battle was fought near Saratoga, when night Sepa pught less 
rated the combatants, both claiming the victory. The lve fore 
seventh of October, Burgoyne made another attack; the Maar "°thing 
battle was kept up all day, with great obstinacy, and the Mage" 0 
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British were driven back to their entrenchments, some 
parts of which were taken by the Americans, when night 
separated them; and before morning, Gen. Burgoyne te 
tired to a more secure position. Various ineffectual a- 
tempts were now made to find a retreat for the army ; but 
Gen. Gates had so effectually guarded all the passes, that 
escape was impossible; and finding both his army and 
his provisions constantly diminishing, and no hopes of 
succor from any quarter, on the thirteenth of October, 
Gen. Burgoyne surrendered, on condition that he and his 
men should be sent to Boston, and permitted to embark 
for England, not to serve again inthe war. Thus was de- 
feated one of the plans on which the British ministry chiel 
ly relied—the separating of the New England States from 


























the rest of the Confederacy, by occnpying the country from Trend 
New York to Canada; and this chiefly by the failure of itle Lu 
Gen. Howe to follow out their plan, by moving up the her me 
Hudson to meet Gen. Burgoyne. amma,’ 
On the 25th of August, Gen. Howe landed his army Hi’ wher 
below the Head of Elk, in Chesapeake Bay; and on the fhe Mot 
Ith of Sept., occurred the battle of Brandywine, along Hr sa 
the banks of the river of that name, in which the British, hep ? 
owing to their great superiority of numbers, had the ad Milla, 
vantage. On the 4th of October, early in the morning, hot kno’ 
Washington surprised the British army at Germantown, Nis i 
and a warm engagement ensued, in which the Americas chapt 
at first were successful, but by some means, they took fm Wait, 
fright and fled, just as they were on the eve of gaining Mir Jes 
the battle. After some further skirmishing, Washington Jim Vell 
retired to a Wood at Valley Forge, about 20 miles from i" his 
Philadelphia, where he took up winter quarters. Huts + Do yc 
were built of logs, and the encampment was laid out in Mm the | 
streets like a city. ids the 
On the 26th of September, Lord Cornwallis entered » You 
Philadelphia, and took possession of the city, Congress Ng the 
having before retired to Lancaster. The Americans, how iy ™the 
ever, were more encouraged by their encounter with the Yes, 
British army, and the surrender of Burgoyne, than dis Hj ™the 
heartened at the loss of Philadelphia. that 0 
An attempt was now made by a cabal, at the head of ie oth 
which were Generals Conway, Gates and Mifflin, to create Ha" 
disaffection towards the commander-in-chief; which % Our 
‘far succeeded for a while, as to embarrass and perplex i hea 
Gen. Washington, for he could not defend himself from But n 
their attacks without disclosing secrets which the publi¢ it Savi 
interests required him to keep. Time, however, revealed Hgve a 
the true character of these intrigues, and Washington rose No, r 
above their influence; thus showing that he who is com e dis 
scious of his integrity, need not trouble himself with false shept 
accusations. N. And 
a rn ——— You ; 
cto gi seariaageer aad t She 
Parental. uy 
A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. Bat, 
The Rev. Richard Kanill, in his beautiful narrative er PY, 
titled the “ Missionary’s Wife,” which has been recent i ae 
ly published asa tract, by the Presbyterian Board of Pub . t 
lication, introduces the following touching allusion to his Moy 















isfluence. My honored mother was a religious woman, 
" andshe watched over and instructed me as pious mothers 
it Haye accustomed todo, Alas! T often forgot her admo- 
n Pmpitions; but in my most thoughtless days, I never lost the 
he amimpression which her holy example had made on my 
We Mipiad. After spending a large portion of my life in for 
» Mikim lands, I returned again to visit my native village. 
e. Mepoih my parents died while I was in Russia, and their 
ho Mifhouse is now occupied by my brother. The furniture re- 
4 Mins just the same as it was when I was a boy; and at 
In Mabisht 1 was accommodated with the same bed in which I 
ed often slept before; but my busy thoughts would not 
en Mb me sleep; f was thinking how God had led me through 
ish MBbe journey of life. Attast, the light ofthe morning dart- 
ind Mab) through the little window, and then my eye caught 
the Mabizht of the spot where my sainted mother, forty years be- 
the Mire, took me by the hand, and said, ‘Come my dear, 
ter, Magee! down with me, and Tf will goto prayer.’ This com- 
Ee lately overcame me; 1 seemed to hear the very tones of 
now Mier voice; I recollected some of her expressions ; and I 
He Maburst into tears and arose from my bed, and fell upon my 
assis ees just on the spot where my mother kneeled, and 
nine Miavked God that I had once a praying mother. And oh! 
ans, Mag erery parent could feel what I felt then, I am sure they 
Sine Mould pray with their children as well as pray for them. 
and —_ 
hap. EARLY RECOLLECTION. 
me, When about four years old, [ had the happiness, one 
aay sit, of sleeping with my mother. After lying down in 
0 4, she spent some time in teaching me the Lord's pray- 
ct . Upon finishing this exercise, | asked her very serious- 
rh “Must I die?” She said, ‘All must die, and you 
nae stdie, but you have a soul to live forever in another 
ae, uid.’ She seemed to be very much impressed with the 
ata wight that [ was made for eternity, and in endeavoring 
e tide communicate the idea to me, and to impress my mind 
tha sense of its vast importance, she wept. At this my 
thirty mind was much affected, and I wept also. The im- 
to at Aagesion then made on my mind was never effaced. Fre- 
nob Maetly afer, in the midst of all my childish diversions and 
: sepe ghiless rambles, the awful thought, that I had a soul 
The Mae forever, would recur, and would make me weep ; 
+ the Age tothing I ever heard made so deep and lasting an im- 
id the Mapsionon my mind, as what my mother then said about 
some Mag ing destined to live forever. From that time till i 
nicht Mapeleven years of age, my conscience continued very 
yne te der, and T was much afraid of doing anything which I 
a ak eived would displease the Lord. About that time I 
yy ; but ime? mother, and this greatly deepened the impression 
z "hat ay made on my mind respecting death and eternity. 
ny al | Rev. John Roberts. 
opes of ee aa ee 
were Nursery. 
and his = 
embark ee rt STs oo ee Pa 
was de- TEMPER. 
'y chiel BY DR. MALAN, 
a om Translated from the French for the Youth's Companion. 
lore of fw'tle Lucilla, aged six years, was seated on a stool be- 
x up the her mother, to whom she was reading the Testament. 
amma,” said she to her, “ what did our good Saviour 
's army fame’: “hen he said to St. Peter, ‘‘ Feed my lambs.” 
don the fam’ Mother. Dear child, do you not know that the 
e, along ur says he is the Good Shepherd, and that we are 
British, meee? 
the ad Mella. Oh! yes, I remember having seen it, but I 
norning, fame” know where. 
antown, fae tis in the Gospel of St. John, my daughter, in the 
nericais chapter. 
hey took : Wait, mamma, I will find it. Tere it is; at the 14th 
gaining Jesus said, ‘I am the Good Shepherd.” 
shington } Well! have you not sometimes seen a shepherd 
iles from Ja"? his flock ? 

s. Huts Do you not remember that we saw one the other 
id out in HB" the walk which [took with you, mamma, and papa, 
tds the wood 2 
: entered ‘You remember how much pleased you were on 
Congress the two little lambs which were jumping around 

ans, how- mother, 
with the Yes, yes; there was a pretty little one all white, 
than dix (ther spotted with black. And you recollect, ma- 
Hat on our return, we saw the shepherd, bearing 
e head of ~~ in his arms, and the sheep following him 
to crealé g. 
which 80 Our good Saviour does the same thing, my dear 
d perplex i he also carries the lambs in his arms. 
iself from ‘tmamma, | do not understand this very well; 
he publie $MM" S¢viour is no longer on the earth, and he has not 
revealed Me a flock of sheep. 
gton rose ‘0, my child, but that means that he takes care of 
ro is com fam “isciples, whom he calls his sheep and his lambs, 
ith fal thepherd takes care of his flock. 
N. td who are the lambs of Jesus? 
a Ware one, my Lucilla, if you believe that Jesus 
"Shepherd, your good Saviour, and are willing to 
: Ieurself to be guided by the will of this good Shep- 
ghee 
Bat, mamma, these little lambs looked so pleasant 
ative er fm’); when the shepherd was carrying them. 
n recent HS ° Ny daughter, ought you to become amiable and 
i of Pub ME“ think yourself very happy in obeying God, our 
on to his He our, 
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nother, hose pious influence had so materially contribu- 
yd to shipe his own course in life. 
“] have a vivid recollection of the effect of maternal 




























































Lucilla thanked her mother, and having put away her 
book, she rose to go for her knitting work. 

At the same moment, Samuel, Lucilla’s little brother, 
ran towards her saying: ‘* Lucilla, if you please, will you 
cut out this stag for me, I am afraid of cutting his legs 
off, they are so slender.” 

Lucilla, instead of being obliging, and of bestowing this 
little favor upon her brother, frowned, and said impatient- 
ly, ‘* You are always interrupting me; cut it off yourself; 
I have not time.” 

“If you please,” said Samuel, ‘ my good Lucillia, you 
can soon finish it, you cut so quickly.” 

Lucilla took the stag and the scissors, but as she set 
about it in a bad temper, she cut off at the very first stroke, 
one of the legs of the stag. 

“See!” said Samuel, ** here is my beautiful stag spoil- 
ed!” 

“Well!” replied Lucilla, throwing it away, “it is not 
my fault. You should have let me work, instead of inter- 
rupting me continually.” 

“ Lucilla,” then said her mamma, “is this, I ask you, 
the gentleness of the lamb? Tellme, my dear child, will 
our Saviour who sees you, approve of your replying thus 
to your brother ?” 

Lucilla was immediately sofiened, and began to weep. 
**My dear little one,” said her mamma to her, taking 
her in her lap, “‘ you see now that [ was in the right to 
tell you that you should be gentle and patient. Of what 
use is it to frown and give way to temper?” 

Lucilla felt that she had done wrong, and that if she 
had been towards Samuel what a sister ought to be to a 
brother, she would not have cut offthe leg of the stag, 
nor above all sinned against the Lord, 

**My good mamma,” added she, ‘I assure you that I 
am very sorry, and I will ask our good Saviour—” 
‘“'That he will make you gentle as a lamb,” said the 
mother, ‘“ Yes, my daughter, you must do this from the 
heart, and then you will be much happier, for our God is 
so kind, so tender, so patient towards us, that we ought to 
be so towards every body.” 

Lucilla kissed her mother, and went to look in her 
portfolio for a picture, which she gave to Samuel, saying, 
‘“* Here, my dear Samuel, is a picture which I give you 
instead of the stag; and this too,” added she, kissing her’ 
brother. 

Samuel took the picture, and went away entirely con- 
soled. 

But Lucilla needed to pray toGod; she therefore ask- 
ed permission of her mother to go for a few moments into 
her chamber, and be there alone. 

‘© And for what?’ my dear Lucilla. 
to do alone in your room 1?” 

“* My good mamma, I feel in my heart, the necessity to 
ask God for two things.” 

“ What? my daughter.” 

“First that he will pardon my fault, for the sake of 
the Redeemer ; and afierwards that he will give me his 
Holy Spirit, that I may become wiser.” 

“Let us go and pray together,” said Lucilla’s pious 
mother. ‘‘ Come, my dear daughter, and may our Fa- 
ther in heaven grant you all your heart shall ask of him.” 


Sabbath School. 
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ROBERT THE READER. 


BY DR. WYLIE. 


All boys and girls are not equally fond of their books. 
I dare say some of the young people who may read the 
following sketch, could, amongst their own companions, 
point out some one who would rather be engaged in trund- 
ling a hoop, playing with a top, building a snow house, 
ay, or even throwing snow-balls at other boys and girls, 
than getting his lesson to memory for the next meeting of 
the Sunday School. ‘There is no great hope for a boy or 
girl of this description; and if they are watched closely, 
as they advance to manhood or womanhood, it will be 
found that the carelessness evinced in youth, advances with 
them to old age—should God spare their lives to become 
old; while, respecting matters of religion, their ideas are 
generally found ofa loose and imperfect kind. Against 
this carelessness I would therefore warn all boys and girls 
who wish to live well and die happy. 

Robert Semple was a poor boy, and used torun errands 
for any one who would employ him. He had a pious 
mother, who, while she was very careful to instil into his 
mind the truths of the Bible, was not unmindful of his 
bodily comforts, as far as her scanty means went. She 
always kept Robert clean and tidy ; and in consequence 
of this, he was never shut out or made to stand at the 
door while he waited an answer to the messages he might 
be sent with, for little Robert was known and loved all 
over the village. He was fond of books, and when any 
person was kind enough to lend him one, he was so eager 
to get to the end of it, that he often took the book with 
him on his errands, and would read it in the street, but he 
never did so, if he was instructed to make haste. This 
fondness for reading obtained for him the appellation of 
‘Robert the Reader.” : 

One market day, Robert, as usual, took a walk to the 
Square, wherethe farmers stood with the produce they 
brought for sale. One had hens, another eggs, a third 
vegetables, a fourth, amongst other things, had a little 
sucking pig, Robert was soon engaged in his favorite 
occupation, reading a tract, which had been given him 









by a worthy man who had engaged him to carry a port- 


| weep. 





folio to his house. The tract had been purchased from 
a poor old woman, who supported herself by selling va- 
rious little articles which she carried in a basket, and 
she was looking afier Robert, as he trudged off with what 
to him was a valuable gift. 

The story contained in the tract interested Robert 
much. It was a short history of a boy who had attended 
a Sabbath School. His father and mother died, and he 
was taken by a farmer in the Highlands of Scotland to 
herd, or watch his cattle. The farm on which this poor boy 


| served was near the sea; and often, when no eye was over 


him but the eye of God, did he seat himself on a rock, 
which overlooked the wide waters, and read his Bible, and 
go over the lessons he had learned at the Sabbath School. 
Sometimes his thoughts turned to the time when his fa- 
ther and mother were alive, when he was happy ; but 
now, when he thought of his lonely situation, he would 
Remembering, however, what he had often been 
told, that God had promised to be the father of the father- 
less, he would turn his streaming eyes towards heaven, 
and ask God to pardon his sin, and to keep him from do- 
ing evil. On one of these occasions, he sat so long, the 
ground being wet from previous rain, that he took cold. 
This ultimately brought on a fatal illness, and he died 
soon after; but the lessons that he learned at the Sabbath 
School, enabled him to put all his trast in God, and he 
died in the sure hope of being with Christ forever. 

Such is the substance of the tract, which Robert read 

with much earnestness, and often afterwards he pondered 
over the lone situation of the herd boy, who had been led 
to God by the instruction he received at the Sabbath 
School. 
Although Robert, as I have stated, had the advantage 
of the counsels of a pious mother, he had never thought 
serious about Christ dying for sinners; but the history 
of the herd boy brought into his mind a train of new ideas. 
His own father was dead, and, if his good mother was to 
die, from whence could he draw consolation to his sorrow- 
ing heart? He had read the invitation, but never till now 
thought of its real import, ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that la- 
bor and are heavy laden, and [| will give you rest;” but 
now he began to see that, however hard his fate might be 
in the world, still, if he could throw his burden on Christ, 
he could be happy in all seasons and under all circum- 
stances. Ile resolved to pray to God for a new heart, 
and soon afier, his mother was rejoiced to know that both 
her portion and that of her boy was in Jesus. 

Robert now rose higher in the esteem of all. His pre- 
vious desire for reading increased ; and, having gained the 
confidence of a gentleman in the neighborhood, he was 
sent to learn a trade. The years allotted to his appren- 
ticeship passed away, and he was enabled, by the assist- 
ance of the same gentleman, to commence business on 
his own account. God prospered him in all his ways, and 
‘Robert the Reader” became a shining light amongst 
the people of God in his native village, and is, at the pres- 
ent day, happy in the enjoy ment of every earthly blessing. 
Often he reverts to his boyish days, and his eager desire. 
for reading ; and to this desire he ascribes his first be- 
ing brought to a knowledge of God and the blessings 
which flowed from it. 

There is much in this short history to benefit our young 
readers, and we trust they will lay it to heart. 

Montreal; April, 1848. [S. S. Ree rd 
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THE TWO DAUGHTERS. 

A gentleman residing in the western part of New York, 
a few years since, had sent two of his daughters to Litch- 
field for an education. While they were there, God was 
pleased to bless the place with a revival of religion. ‘The 
news of it reached the ears of their father. He was much 
troubled for his daughters, apprehensive (to use his own 
words) that their minds would be affected, and they be 
frightened into religion. He had been informed that the 
Spirit of God was striving with them, and that they were 
inquiring, with deep solicitude, the way of eternal life. 
Alive—as he thought—to their happiness, and determined 
to ally their fears, and quiet their distress, he sent a friend 
to Licthfield, with positive orders to bring them immedi- 
ately home, that they might not be lost to all happiness 
and hope, and consigned to gloom and despondency. 
The messenger departed on this errand of their father’s 
love. He arrived, but was too late. God had baptized 
them both with his Spirit, and adopted them into his fam- 
ily. They had chosen Christ for their portion, and had 
resolved that, whatever others might do, they would serve 
the Lord. They returned to their father’s—not over- 
whelmed (as he expected) with gloom and despondency ; 
but with hearts glowing with gratitude to God, and coun- 
tenances beaming with a heavenly serenity and celestial 
hope. They told their father what the Lord had done for 
their souls. Sometime after their return home, they were 
anxious to establish family worship. They affectionately 
requested their father to commence that duty. He re- 
plied, that he saw no use in it. He had lived very well 
more than fifty years without prayer, and he could not. 
be burdened with it now. ‘They then asked permission 
to pray with the family themselves. Not thinking they 
would have confidence to do it, he assented to the propo- 
sal, ‘The duties of the day being ended, and the hour for 
rAiring to rest having arrived, the sisters drew forward 
the stand and placed on it the Bible: one read a chapter 
—they both kueeled—the other engaged in prayer. The 
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father stood ; and while the humble, fervent prayer of his 
daughter was ascending on devotion’s wing to heaven, his 


| 


knees began to tremble ; his nerves, which had been gath- | 
ering strength for half a century, could uo longer support | 


him; he also kneeled, and then became prostrate on the 
floor. God heard their prayer, and directed their father’s 
weeping eyes, (which had never shed tears of penitence 
before) to the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world. 





Editorial. 


BEES. 


“ Father, the bees are swarming,” said Grace, running into 
the house. “The bees are swarming, come quick, or they will 
runaway.” . 

“ Run away,” said his sister Jane, with asmile. “I wonder 
how furthey will run ?” 

“Fly away then, if you like that expression better,” said 
Isaac. : 

Mr. Harvey rose from the table, for he was at dinner, and 
seizing a knife anda tin pail, he rushed into the midst of the 
bees, “ dinging, 
The hired man touk the tin horn and blowed away, so that alto- 
gether, there was noise enough to settle all the bees in the coun- 
try. After a long time, the swarm alighted ona small fir tree, 
and were soon placed in a hive with which they seemed to be 
very well pleased. 

The reader perhaps will wish to know why it is that'when 
bees swarm, they are greeted with a ringing of pails, kettles and 
other noises. It is supposed that it obliges them to settle, so 
that they can be put ina hive. It is supposed that they would 
go off into the woods, if they were not arrested by the din which 
is made in their ears. I am inclined to think that this is a mis- 
taken opiniun. There are those who refrain from making these 
horrid noises, and it is said that their swarms settle souner than 
the swarms of those who keep up the old fashion, Sometimes 
a swarm goes off without alighting, and so they sometimes do 
when all the pans and kettles in the neighborhood are put in 
requisition. 

At evening, the hive was removed to the bee house, and when 
Isaac arose the next morning, he fuund them as busily at work 
as if they had occupied the hive fur years. On drawing near, 
he saw a piece of comb lying on ‘the board beneath the hive. 
He raised the hive gently, and took it out and showed it to his 
father, and asked hiin where it came from. 

“The bees made it,” said his father. “They were rather in 
a hurry I suppose, and did not fasten it up securely ; very likely 
we luosened it by moving the hive, and caused it to fall down.” 

“ Would they have dove anything with it, if 1 had not taken 
it away ?” 

* They would have taken itto pieces and thrown it away. 
You have saved them soe labor.” 

At this moment, Mr. Hurlbut, the teacher of the Academy, 
came up, and took the piece of comb in his hand. 

* What a curious piece of workmanship!” said he. 

“Very,” said Isaac. 

“ Do you know,” said Mr. Hurlbut, “that these cells are con- 
structed gn exact mathematical principles ?” 

“ Do bees understand mathematics ?” said Isaac. 

“T can’t say that I think they do; still their work is in ac- 
accordance with mathematical principles. Sir Isaac Newton 
undertook to determine in what way a number of vessels could 
be constructed so as, without leaving any vacant space, they 
should have the greatest strength. ‘The result of his mathemat- 
ical investigation was, that cells just such as the bee constructs 
have the greatest strength andcapacity. It was notthen known 
that the cells of the bee conformed to those principles ; that was 
a subsequent discovery.” 

“ How do you explain it, sir? Beessurely do not study math- 
ematics.” 

“I suppose they are guided by instinct in their work.” 

“ There i3 one thing connected with this subject,” said Isaac’s 
Father, “which I should like to have explained. When we 
look on the works of nature, and see contrivance,—when we see 
manifest marks of design, we infer a designer. This is the way 
in which we prove the existence of God from the light of na- 
ture.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, now there is every mark of design in the honeycomb, 
and yet it does not prove the existence of a designing author. 
You confess that the bee does not act from design. Now if the 
marks of design in the comb of the bee, does not prove a de- 
signer, how do the marks of design all around us in nature, prove 
a designer ?” 

“ Suppose,” said Mr. Hurlbut, “I should show you some intri- 
cate mathematical calculations in figures, and you find that they 
are allcorrect. Should you not say that it proved the existence 
of a mathematician :” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Suppose then, I show you that the calculations were the 
work of a machine, such a one as was constructed by Mr. Bab- 
bage in England; would that destroy the proof of the existence 
ofa mathematician ?” 

“No, I should infer that there was a mathematician who 
made the machine.” 

“On the same principle you would infer, that there was a de- 


gv.” as it is called, upon the pail ata great rate. | fars a month, besides the bounty money, and then when 1 get to 
Isaac took the brass warming pan, and followed his example. | 
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him, doubtless, with a sad interest. He had attended very reg- 
ularly during the winter, had made fine progress, and became 
exceedingly interested in his studies, But in an evil hour he 
fell into the hands ofa recruiting officer. One morning he cane 
to the school, and said to his teacher, that he had come to bid 
her “good bye.” “But where are you going,” said she; “I 
thought you had determined to continue in school through the 
“Well,” said he, “I had; but I have had sucha 
good offer now, that 1 must leave my books fur the present. I 
have enlisted, and ain guing down to Boston to-morrow to juin 
the Regiment. ‘They pay all my expenses, and give me seven dol- 


Boston, I shall have nothing to do.” * But you will have to sail 
immediately fur Mexico, where you will be likely either to be 
killed, or die of the yellow fever.” “Oh, no fear of that; they 
siy there is not the least danger that our Regiment will be 
wanted, and atter a few months we shal] be released, with more 
money in our pockets than we could earn by hard work.” 

And poor Charles has been released! In a list of about 70 of 
the * New England’s dead,” we read the name of this poor vic- 
tim. How little did this unsophisticated, simple-hearted youth 
dream, that he was throwing himself directly into the very jaws 
of death; that less than one short year of service would suffice 
to cut him off from life! But this is only one instance, out of 
thousands upon thousands of like characters, 

LES iil 


ROMANTIC AFFAIR. 


A few nights since a romantic affair took place between a 
gentleman belunging tothe Navy, and a young lady to whom he 
had become attached. The latter is the niece ofa wealthy 
gentleman residing on Brooklyn Heights, and is likely to be his 
heir. It appears that the motives of the gentleman, who had 
concluded to elope with the young lady, were suspected by her 
friends. The time and place were arranged, but the uncle be- 
came aware of the plan, and while the lover and his friends were 
hovering about the house, they received a polite invitation from 
the uncle to come in the front door, in a straightforward way. 
After this was done, the uncle stated to his mece, that if she 
was determined to marry against his wish, and at the expense of 
the furtune he intended to leave her, she might do so, and the 
ceremony could take place immediately beneath his roof. The 
niece and the gentleman at once accepted the offer, and they 
were married on the sput. [.V. ¥. Tribune. 

——— 
SLIGITED AFFECTIONS. 

The Racine (Wis.) Advocate, notices the death in that town 
of Miss Julia Ann Van Doozer, and remarks that the circuin- 
stances attending her death and burial, were such as to create 
much excitement, and to call for an account that false rumors 
may be contradicted. A short time since, the deceased became 
engaged to a young man in Racine, and was to have been mar- 
ried buta few days previous to her death3 indeed the wedding 
dress was already made. Just before the day arrived, the young 
man left, without giving any reasons for his departure, and went 
East. Miss Van Doozer was at once taken ill, but at first noth- 
ing alarming appeared, as although she suffered severely, yet 
such suffering had been common to her after any excitement 
ever since she had suffered in childhood from a long and severe 
disease. She however went into the country with a married 
sister, for the sake of her health, and returned apparently better. 
In a day or two, she was again taken worse, and her sufferings 
soon terminated in her death, previous to which she had made a 
request that she might be buried in her wedding dress. 

——~—_.——_ 


THE MISSIONARIES FROM AFRICA. 


The bark Nehemiah Rich arrived in Boston on the iGth inst. 
from Liberia. Tue president of the republic and three of the 
missionaries came passengers in her. Two of the missionaries, 
Rev. J. S. Payne and Rev. A. F. Russell, were ordained the 
evening after their arrival in this city. They are fine-looking 
colored men, and seem to be intelligent, pious and good preach- 
ers. When they were children, the Colonization Society sent 
them out to Africa, and there they have been trained up in the 
Sabbath School, and taught by the missionaries, till they became 
missionaries themselves. Ina few weeks they will go back to 
Africa, to spend their lives in preaching the Gospel, and in 
building up the Christian Church in that dark and benighted 


country. [S.S. Advocate. 
_—— 


A WORD TO YOUNG MEN. 

Wishing, and sighing, and imagining, and dreaming of great- 
ness, said William Wirt, will never make you great. But can 
a young man command his energies? Read Foster on Deci- 
sion of Character. That book will tell you what is in your 
power to accomplish. You must gird up your loins and go to 
work with all the indomitable energy of Hannibal scaling the 
Alps. It is your duty to make the most of your talents, time, 
and opportunities. Alfred, King of England, though he perform- 
ed more business than any of his subjects, found time to study. 
Franklin, in the midst of all his labors, found time to dive to the 
depths of philosophy, and explore untrodden paths of science, 

[S. S. Advocate. 
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A WORD FITLY SPOKEN. 


One day as Felix Neff was walking in the city of Lansanne, 
he saw, at a distance a man whom he took for one of his friends. 
He ran up behind him, tapped him on the shoulder before look- 
ing in his face, and asked him, “ What is the state of your soul, 
my friend?” The stranger turned; Neff perceived his error, 
apologized, and went his way. About three or four years after- 




















wards, a person came to Neff, and accosted him, saying he was 


wassent to a boarding school, where he spent the week, ¢ 
home Saturday, and returning Monday. 
on Monday morning, he would take with him two or three boo} 
from his father’s library, to read at the intervals between ti 
school hours. ‘The books he selected, were not those of me 
amusement, but such as required deep and serious thought, 3 
fure he was nine years old, he had read over and over agai, 
with the deepest interest, Edwards on the Affections, Edwards , 
the Will, and Butler's /Inalogy. 


The sagacity of the dog has become a familiar fact in naton 
history, but an incident connected with the saving of life, dur 
ing the recent casualty from drowning on the front beach, 
Sullivan’s Island, merits record as affording a striking illustra 
tion of the instinct or sagacity of that animal. 
was given, Mr. George Moffett threw off his upper garments ay 
proceeded to the assistance of the daughters of Mr. Harleston, 

A large Newfoundland dog, owned by his brother, Mr. Joh 
Moffett, was restrained from entering the water for fear of alarmiy 
them, but by the time they were reached by Mr, M., the aniins 
having escaped and leaped into the surf, seized one of the youn, 
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signer who made the bee, which is in some respects, an animat- | indebted to him for his inestimable: kindness. Neff dig Dot 
ed mathematical machine.” recognize the nan, and begged he would explain. The strap, 
aa’ oon | ger replied, “Have you forgotten an unknown person, who 
‘ ¢ i | shoulders you touched in the street in Lausanne, asking him 
Isaac did not at first understand the conversation, but by | ‘How do you find your soul? It was 1: your question led mt 
thinking it over, and asking his father some questions, he came | to serious reflection, and now I find it is well with my goy)» 
tounderstand. It gave him an ideaof reasoning—a most im- | a proves what appereatiy omelt tg may be blest of G, 
2 ‘ = - orthe conversion of sinners, and how may opportunitj 
portent ides for the young te gain. teams | doing good we are continually letting slip, and which fy m 
. Sa | irrecoverably beyond our reach. One rf the questions which —=— 
: every Christian should propose to himselfon setting ont y 
Varict ° journey, is, * What opportunities shall I have to do good wat \ 
| J y PP 8 And 
aa —~ | one of the points on which he should examine himself on hig ~ 
hy . aia “ ig. 6° : Pr] — 
THE END OF A VOLUNTEER. turn, is, * What opportunities have I lost? (James, ie 
About a year ago, in one of our public schools in this village , 
there was a kind-hearted but ignorant lad, about 19 years of age, ; ROBERT HALL. ; neon 
by the name of Charles Oakley. Many a child will remember This great man, when he was a boy about six years of, agit 
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AN INTERESTING INCIDENT, 


When the alarg 




































ladies by the shoulder, but lost his hold,—she was, howey AM 
saved by Mr. Moffett. The dog then seized another of man no 
young ladies with his teeth, and the third clung to his back, anllm how lo 
he proceeded with his double burthen to the shore. Before} ears,” 
reached it, however, a boat came to their assistance, when } be 
and the dog were taken on board, — [Charleston (S. C.) News, fat” 
ar a F his che 
Poctry. youth.” 
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THE SILK WORM'S WILL. ~* 
BY MISS H. F. GOULD, Wand t 
On a plain rush hurdle a silk-worm lay, 3 to th 
When a proud princess came that way: we 
The haughty child of a human king, po" 
Threw a sidelong glance at the humble thing, world, 
That took, with a silent gratitude, This 
From the mulberry leaf, her simple food; prayed, 
And shrunk, half scorn and half disgust, And it | 
Away from her sister child of dust— brought 
Declaring she never yet could see fower c 
Why a reptile form like this should be, 
And that she was not made with nerves so firm, 
As calmly to stand by a “ crawling worm !” 
With mute forbearance the silk-worm took 
The taunting words, and the spurning look: A 
Alike a stranger to self and pride, friend. 
She’d no disquiet from aught beside— i § : 
And lived of a meekness and peace possessed, — 
Which these debar from the numan breast. knowle 
She only wished, forthe harsh abuse, were wu 
To find some way to become of use fore, th 
To the haughty daughter of lordly man; “almos 
And thus did she lay a noble plan, most on 
Tu teach her wisdom, and make it plain, “Tam | 
That the humble worm was not made in vain; aCh ss 
A plan so generous, deep and high, oy 
That, to carry it out, she must even die! * Ho 
“ No more,” said she, “ will I drink or eat! oe 
I'll spin and weave me a winding sheet, 3 — 
To wrap me up from the sun’s clear light, ut no, 


And hide my form from her wounded sight. 

In secret then, till my end draws nigh, 

Vil toil for her; and when I die, 

I'll leave behind, asa farewell boon, 
Tothe proud young princess, my whole cocoon, 
To be reeled and woved to a shining lace, 

And hung in a veil o’er her scornful face! 

And when she cyn calmly draw her breath 
Through the very threads that have caused my death; 
When she finds, at length, she has nerves so firm 
As to wear the shroud of a crawling worm, 
May she bear in mind, that she walks with pride 
In the winding-sheet where the silk-worm died!” 


GOD OUR FATHER. 
A HYMN FOR CHILDREN. 
Blest are children who have taken 
God to be their God and guide; 
They shall never be forsaken, 
In his keeping they abide. 


He will be their God forever, 
Watching o’er them all the day; 

Nothing from his love can sever, 
None can turn his love away. 
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“Come to me,” the invitation 
Free, he offers to us all; 

“Come, partake my full salvation, 
Hear your heavenly Father's call.” 


God of mercy, take us to thee, 
Guide our hearts to seek thy grace ; 
May we as our Father view thee, 
Grant us all the children’s place. 


Through this world while here we wander, 
Through the grave, and home to thee, 
In the world of glory yonder, 
Our eternal Father be. 


[London Miss. Rep 





